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ALL ABOUT THE BLACK- 
SMITH. 

BY LESLIE LEB.0Y, M. D. 



! HAT the barber's shop is to the 
populous town or city, the 
H/tiBii Blacksmith's Forge is to the 
""" country : a common centre, from 

whence the news of the day ra- 
diates over the surrounding dis- 
trict. There, when the sun is 
low, and long shadows fall upon the gold- 
en-huod grass, and the weary laborer un. 
yokes his team — when the crows fly home- 
ward to their airy dormitories in the old 
trees — and the milk-maid's song, and the 
tinkle of the cattle bell sound drowsily on 
the ear — the blacksmith's shop becomes 
the rendezvous for newsmongers. About 
this hour Dick conies to have his plough, 
share sharpened. Tom remembers that 
some part of his gear requires mending ; 
the gardener has always a multitude of 
little jobs for the man of iron ; and the 
carpenter and wheelwright continually 
require his services. The wagoner brings 
his team to a halt opposite the forge door, 
while he loiters to have a word or two 
with the carrier returning from the mar- 
ket town, or to listen to the discourse of 
the newly-arrived faimir, who has been 
to a neighboring fair, from whence he 
brings the latest intelligence of the late 
war, and the last quotations — not of the 
poets — but of the markets, with profound 
opinions propounded at the farmer's din- 
ner by some agrarian oracle, touching the 
state of the crops and the nation. Even 
in Shakespeare's time the Blacksmith's 
shop was the emporium of news — the gos- 
sip-monger's place of meeting — where 
"Rumor's busy tongue" performed the 
part now played by our morning and even- 
ing newspapers in supplying a constant 
banquet of fresh intelligence for the crav- 
ing appetite of the public. What a 
graphic picture does the great dramatist 
present us in King John, of the group 
assembled in the shop of the blacksmith 
whom Hubert thus describes : 

" I saw a smith stand with his hammer thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor's news." 

The surprise, consternation, and horror, 
which the news of Arthur's death, and the 
landing of a French army in Kent, created 



amongst the " lean unwashed artificers," 
may be easily realized by the poet's vivid 
description. The Blacksmith was indeed 
a most important member of society from 
the earliest dawn of civilization ; whether 
he forged the rugged metal for peaceful 
or warlike purposes — shaped the plough- 
share or the sword ; whether he tempered 
the glowing steel to slay or save, and fur- 
nished the warrior with 

" A breastplate for his hour of need, 
Or blade to bid the foeman bleed," 

his services were equally indispensable 
to his fellow-men. 

The Smith in Alfric's colloquy says : 
" Whence the share to the ploughman, or 
the goad, but for my art 1 AVhence to the 
fisherman an angle, or to the shoewright 
an awl, or to the sempstress a needle, but 
for my art ?" The monks themselves were 
smiths; and everybody knows that St. 
Dunstan, the ablest man of his age, who 
took the devil by the nose with a pair of 
red hot smith's tongs, was a worker in 
iron. No wonder, then, that the art was 
honored and cultivated by our ancestors. 

It is, however, in his relation to that 
useful animal, the horse, that we feel 
most interest in the sturdy son of Vulcan. 
Formerly the blacksmith exercised his 
handicraft of •' horse-shoer" in conjunc- 
tion with the higher art of healing ; and 
combined farrier with the ruder labors 
of the forge : as the barber of old brought 
surgery and shaving into the same cate- 
gory. 

Antiquarians ai-e not agreed respecting 
the period when iron shoes were first em- 
ployed for the protection of the horses' 
foot. According to Aristotle and Pliny, 
shoes of raw hides were put upon camels 
in war times, and during long journeys. 
Arrian mentions soles or shoes among 
the riding furniture of an ass ; and Xeno- 
phon relates that the Asiatics used socks 
to prevent their horses sinking in the 
sands. The Greek word selinaia, a horse- 
shoe, first occurs in the ninth century, 
when it was only used _ in the time of 
frost, or upon special occasions. Nero's 
mules, we aro told, had shoes of gold or 
silver ; and Winckelman gives a drawing 
of a classic gem, which represents a man 
holding up the foot of ahorse, and another 
shoeing it. Sir Richard Colt Hare found 
the halves of two horse-shoes in a British 
tumulus, or barrow. Dr. Meyric asserts 
that " the Normans first introduced the 
art of shoeing horses, as at present prac- 



ticed in England;" and Mr. Pegge, a 
learned antiquarian, has decided that the 
Anglo-Saxons did not shoe their horses, 
because the great districts for the breed 
of these animals were fenny plains where 
they might travel without shoes. But if 
shoes were not wanted, by reason of the 
yielding nature of the soil, they might 
have been dispensed with by the Nor- 
mans as well as the Saxons. There is 
proof, however, that horses were shod at 
a much earlier period than that of the 
Saxon occupation of England. At Col- 
chester, in Essex, there have been dug 
up Roman urns, and a horse-shoe of un- 
common form, round and broad in front, 
narrowing very much backward, and 
having its extreme ends brought almost 
close behind, and rather pointing up- 
ward, with the nail-holes still perfect. 
Montfaucon tells us, that when the tomb 
of Childeric, the father of Clovis, who 
was buried with his horse, in the fifth 
century, was opened in 16-53, an iron 
horse-shoe was found within it. If the 
horse of Childeric wore iron shoes, it is, 
therefore not unreasonable to conclude 
that the horses of our Saxon and Danish 
monarchs were similarly provided. 

The consideration in which the black- 
smith was held, in feudal times, is shown 
by the various tenures of lands held by 
petit sergeantry, for services of horse- 
shooing, etc. William the Conqueror 
gave to Simon St. Liz, a noble Norman 
the town of Northampton, and the whole 
hundred of Falkley, then valued at forty 
pounds per annum, to provide shoes for 
his horses. 

Blount tells of an old knight, called 
Gamelbere, living in the town of Cukeney, 
Northamptonshire, before the Conquest, 
who held two caracutes, or ploughlands, 
of pur lord the king in capite, for this 
service, that he was to shoe the king's pal- 
frey upon its four feet, with the king's 
nails, whensoever he should be at his 
manor of Mansfield; and if he should 
lame the king's palfrey, he was to give 
him a palfrey, worth four marks. Henry 
do Averyng held the manor of Morton, in 
Essex, by the sergeantry of finding one 
man with a horse of the price of ten shil- 
lings, and four horse-shoes, with a leather- 
sack and an iron broch or pot, whenever 
the king went with his army into Wales. 
The ancient and noble family of Ferrers — 
obviously a corruption of Farriers, lords 
of the pretty town of Oakham in Rutland- 
shire — hold their barony by the curious 
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tenure of taking off a shoe from every no- 
bleman's horse that passes with his lord 
through the street, unless redeemed with 
a certain piece of money. " In token of 
this," says Evelyn, who visited the town 
in 1654, ''there are several gilded shoes, 
nailed on the castle gate, which seems to 
have been large and fair." The Duke of 
York, passing through the town in 1788, 
paid a fine for the shoe. The family name 
of Nasmyth, owes its origin to a curious 
incident relating to the blacksmith's craft. 
One of the Scottish tings riding through 
a remote part of the country, his horse 
happened to cast a shoe, and no black- 
smith living near, a loyal farmer under- 
took to replace it. His eagerness to serve 
his sovereign was, however, more appa- 
rent than his skill to execute the matter 
he had undertaken, for he performed his 
work in such a bungling way, that the 
king could not refrain from exclaiming, 
laughingly, "Hey, mon, I ken yer nae 
smith /" A grant of land, and the name 
of Nasmyth were the recompense for the 
clumsy shoeing of the King's horse. 

A love for horses is a distinguishing 
trait in the character of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, whose fondness for this noble animal 
is surpassed only by the wild Bedouin — 
who shares his tent and bis scanty meal, 
with his favorite steed. Which of us 
who have lived in early life away from 
the "city hum and whirl," does not pre- 
serve a cherished remembrance of the pet 
pony— of the " steady" old nag whose slow 
gait assisted our first endeavors to " learn 
to ride" — of the dashing buggy beast who 
used to carry us so gayly through the vil- 
lage on Sundays and gala days? Ah, 
there are few dearer recollections than of 
our associations with the family horse, 
and his friend the sturdy blacksmith, 
around whose old shop we raise a battle- 
ment of dreams upon which angels love 
to sit. 

Long may the blacksmith's shop remain 
one of the institutions of our beloved land ! 
and may we vie with old England in our 
respect of the worthy craft ! 

The association's Directory have given 
their tribute very palpable expression ; 
the Blacksmith has an honorable niche in 
their Gallery of offerings for the year. 
Let the curious reader refer to the Pros- 
pectus for " further information." • 

The writer can but hope that this 
Smith will have a welcome even by those 
who have an aversion to the Smith family 
generally. 




WOMEN-AETISTS. 



SHOW woman what her sex 
has accomplished, and to stimu. 
late her to still greater achieve- 
ments in the world of art, a Ger- 
man author has recently collected 
every instance of female profi- 
ciency and genius, which he has 
been able to find, and has partially pub- 
lished the result of his researches. 
A very reliable synopsis of this book ap- 
pears in the last Westminster Review, 
and a condensed account, drawn from 
that source, will be acceptable, perhaps, 
to the general reader. . ' 

Although the ancient Greeks embodied 
both painting and sculpture under a fe- 
male form, few women handled either the 
pencil or the chisel; yet on the very 
threshold of art we discover a woman's 
name— that of Kora, daughter of one Dibu- 
tades, a native of Corinth. Pliny relates 
that in her fond desire to obtain some 
memorial of her lover, from whom she 
was about to beparted forever, she sketch- 
ed his portrait from the shadow thrown by 
his profile upon the wall; that from this 
her father molded it in clay, and thus 
produced the first portrait in relief that 
had ever appeared. Besides Kora, Pliny 
makes mention of Timarata, one of whose 
pictures he had himself seen at Ephesus. 
In the time of Alexander the Great 
flourished several female artists — Cirene, 
Aristarite, and Calypso. The latter has 
been supposed to be the author of a 
charming little picture found in Pompeii, 
and now in the studio at Naples: "A 
Mother superintending the Toilet of her 
Daughters." In Roman annals we dis- 
cover but one female artist, and she was 
of Hellenic origin — Lyra, who lived 
about one hundred years before Christ. 
She excelled in female portraits, and may 
be regarded as the precursor of all minia- 
ture painters of modern times. Her 
works were most highly valued. Devo- 
ting herself solely to her art, she lived and 
died in single blessedness. 

During the first seven centuries which 
followed the destruction of the Roman 
empire, we hear of no female painter. 
During and subsequent to the eighth 
century, miniature painting upon parch- 
ment was carried on with tolerable suc- 
cess, especially by monks and anchorites. 
Manuscripts and religious works were 
deemed incomplete unless adorned by 



illuninations. Although defective in 
many essentials of art, these illumina- 
tions are still extremely beautiful ; from 
the gem-like brilliancy of the coloring, 
the ever-changing tints, and the exquisite 
finish — and in these the delicate and 
graceful taste of woman peculiarly fitted 
her to excel. Agnes, abbess of Quadlin- 
berg, was celebrated for her skill in this 
branch of art. At the commencement of 
the sixteenth century miniature painting 
and illuminating began to decline, en- 
graving having usurped its place, but the 
miniatures of that period are superior to 
all which precede them. Among the 
most distinguished names of those with 
whom its history closed, we again find 
that of a woman, a Dominican sister, 
Plantilloe Nelli, daughter to a Florentine 
patrician. 

In 1405 we discover in Germany a fe- 
male sculptor of no mean eminence — 
Sabina von Steinbach, daughter of that 
Eruin von Steinbach, who. in the cathe- 
dral of Strasbourg, has reared to his 
memory so glorious and so enduring a 
monument. From early childhood Sa- 
bina displayed considerable talent for 
modeling, and it was to her that ner fa- 
ther intrusted much of the ornamental 
part of his stupendous undertaking. The 
beauty and grace of the groups of statu- 
ary which she modeled for this church ex- 
cite great admiration in all who behold 
them. 

About the year 1420 flourished Margu- 
ritha von Eck, sister to Huberto Jan von 
Eck, who introduced oil painting. She 
devoted herself exclusively to miniature 
painting, and the court of Burgundy sup- 
plied her with ample employment. Dur- 
ing this century also appeared Caterina 
Vigri, a noble maiden, native of Bologna, 
born in 1403, and Onorata Rudiano. Ca- 
terina executed a picture of St. Ursula, 
which, to the pure, calm, holy expression 
peculiar to the works of the early mas- 
ters, unites a grace and correctness of 
drawing not a little unusual in the four- 
teenth century. It is in the Pinacothek 
of Bologna. Caterina ended her days in 
virgin sanctity in the convent of Capo di 
Chaisto. where her grave and many of her 
works are yet pointed out to the curious 
visitor. Onorata Rudiano has a more 
romantic history, which is thus told : 

" Onorata Rudiano wielded at once the 
pencil and the warrior's sword. She is 
quite a personage of romance, and we are 
surprised that she has never figured in 



